CHAPTER XI
PERAMBULATION
THE instinct in regard to his daughter, which by now
lormed part of his protective covering against the machin-
ations of Fate, had warned Soames, the day before, that
Fleur was up to something when she went out while he
was having breakfast. Seen through the window waving
papers at him, she had an air of unreality, or at least an
appearance of not telling him anything. As something
not quite genuine in the voice warns a dog that he is
about to be left, so was Soames warned by the ostentation
of those papers. He finished his breakfast, therefore,
' too abruptly for one constitutionally given to marmalade,
and set forth to Green Street. Since that young fellow
Jon was staying there, this fashionable locality was the
seat of any reasonable uneasiness. If, moreover, there
was a place in the world where Soames could still un-
button his soul, it was his sister Winifred's drawing-room,
on which in 1879 he himself had impressed so deeply
the personality of Louis Quinze that, in spite of jazz
and Winifred's desire to be in the heavier modern
fashion, that monarch's incurable levity was still to be
observed.
Taking a somewhat circuitous course and looking in at
the Connoisseurs' Club on the way, Soames did not arrive
until after Fleur's departure. The first remark from
Smither confirmed the uneasiness which had taken him
forth.